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URING the past two months the General President has been 
unable to give any of his time to editing the Journal, as 
he has been away visiting some of our local unions. For the 
month of November he, perhaps, will again be able to take over 
the editorial work, although he will be on the western coast 
attending the convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
and visiting our local unions and will not return to General 
Headquarters until about the first of November. 


vr 
HE OUTSTANDING mark which proves to the public that a teamster 
or chauffeur belongs to the union, is his union button, worn where it 
can be seen. Such a man is looked upon as one who is at peace and in harmony 
with the world in general and who, in his own way, is trying to make the | 
job better for all working at our craft. 


bi ste A 


OCAL UNIONS when taking into membership those coming from sister 
locals should use great care in seeing that they are transferred in the 
proper way through the use of the Transfer Card. To do so will help the 
secretary of the other local in keeping his books and records in first class 
condition and a lot of trouble all around will be avoided if the laws of the 
International in such cases are carried out. Sometimes when questioned 
the member denies or makes the claim that he never before belonged to 
one of our locals. When cases of that kind come up, see that they settle 
with their former locals no matter what the cost may be. 


5 ite ce J 


EW YORK Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 807 signed their wage 
agreement for two years. It was settled up two weeks before the old 
agreement expired. They have a splendid union, good wages and an eight- 
hour day. This agreement also covers some members of Local No. 282; the 
two locals working together on the wage scale, with vice-president and 
organizer, M. J. Cashal, as chairman. 


, Ae Se 


HE ANTI-INJUNCTION bill will be one of the outstanding measures 

before our next Congress. See that your Congressman votes for it, 
and if not, why? We still have some employers who run to the court right 
away for an injunction against the union so that they may work their 
employees thirteen to fifteen hours a day without paying any overtime, 
with the wages in the first place very low. 
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Labor-Saving Machinery and 
Unemployment 


Statistics compiled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States show that 
the value of the commodities pro- 
duced by the workers in American 
industries in 1929 was eight billion 
dollars more than in 1919, although 
there were 675,000 fewer workers in 
1929 than in 1919. 


As a result of this increase in 
Labor’s commodity-producing ca- 
pacity and business depression, the 
employers have discharged more than 
5,000,000 workers, turning them over 
to charity funds for a living for them- 
selves and their families, and placed 
5,000,000 more on part-time work and 
earnings with a drastic lowering of 
living standards. 

The underlying causes and social 
results of this catastrophe are being 
studied by a committee appointed by 
Secretary of Labor Doak to investi- 
gate “technological” unemployment 
and the effect of the displacement of 
workers by machinery. 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, former 
director of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and a writer on 
educational subjects, is chairman of 
the committee. 

In explaining the work of the com- 
mittee Dr. Prosser says it has divided 
the problem into two parts. It will en- 
deavor to determine what effect tech- 
nological improvement has on the 
volume of employment, and also what 
can be done to “conserve” the work- 
ers whom the employers discharge be- 
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cause fewer men working the same 
number of hours with semi-auto- 
matic machinery can produce more 
goods and services than more men 
with the old machinery. 

Employer-economists claim that 
labor-displacing machinery does not 
in fact displace labor but increases 
the number of jobs. Labor-econo- 
mists claim the machinery does dis- 
place workers and that employers use 
it to create the army of the unem- 
ployed. Dr. Prosser’s committee will 
attempt to adjudicate the statistical 
truth of these conflicting views. 

In commenting on the tremendous 
increase in the output of Labor under 
machine production and the millions 
of workers now without jobs, Dr. 
Prosser said that technological unem- 
ployment may result in “sweeping 
economic and social changes.” 

He stated that the problem of 
“conserving” the worker displaced by 
machinery involved the problem of 
caring for all the unemployed, re- 
gardless of the cause. 

“The committee will also make a 
report,” he added, “regarding ways 
and means of safeguarding workers 
before displacement, at the time of 
displacement, and after displacement 
through improved placement and re- 
training services in states and local 
communities.” 

It is gratifying to know that the 
committee has included in its pro- 
gram the problem of “caring for all 
the unemployed, regardless of cause.” 
The jobless millions have but little 
interest in scientific and microscopic 
explanations of the causes which 
have deprived them of the right to 
earn a living. What they want is 
work. —News Letter. 





Government-Supported Strikes 


The workers’ power to create 
wealth and perform service is their 
only title to a living. 

The employers purchase the use of 
the workers’ labor power and realize 


it in the form of commodities and 
services which are sold for a profit. 

In the final analysis the workers’ 
ability to obtain decent remuneration 
rests in the right to refuse to sell their 
wealth-creating ability unless the em- 
ployers agree to pay the wages fixed 
by the workers for its use. The word 
“strike” is used to describe the act of 
workers when they withdraw the use 
of their labor power from the 
employers. 

Strikes and the right to strike have 
always been fought by employers and 
condemned by employer interests. 

To prevent the workers from strik- 
ing effectively, employers mobilize all 
branches of the government. Police- 
men are ordered to club strikers. Sol- 
diers are ordered to shoot strikers. 
Judges issue injunctions depriving 
strikers of their elemental rights as 
citizens. In short, it would be difficult 
to unearth a strike of the workers 
which had the support of either 
policemen, courts, or soldiers. 

But there are strikes which do re- 
ceive government support. 

Recently the oil well operators in 
Oklahoma and Texas were confronted 
with an overproduction of oil. The big 
oil purchasing companies took advan- 
tage of the situation and reduced 
prices to such a point that oil well 
operators were being ruined. 

Some of the operators saw the only 
way to secure a reasonable price was 
to restrict the output. Many of the 
operators agreed to do this. Other 
operators refused. The oil companies 
sided with the refusing operators and 
kept knocking prices down more and 
more. Some operators struck by re- 
fusing to pump oil. But enough other 
operators refused to strike so that 
prices went on tumbling. 

Then something happened. The 
Governors of both Oklahoma and 
Texas sent the State troops to the oil 
fields, forcibly locked the wells of the 
unpatriotic operators and established 
military picket lines to keep the wells 
closed. This was done to enable the 
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operators to reduce the output so that 
the buyers would pay a reasonable 
price for oil. 

There was very little if any clamor 
against the revolutionary action of 
the two Governors. Indeed, the action 
was quite generally approved as being 
in the public interest. Sydney A. 
Hale, the conservative editor of the 
conservative “Coal Age,” a mine oper- 
ators’ publication, in an editorial de- 
scribing the closing of the oil wells as 
“a commendable strike,” says: 

“Strikes and lockouts are Hogar- 
thian strokes in the industrial picture 
which generally draw little admira- 
tion from the critics of American 
business. 

“Recently, however, the country 
was treated to the spectacle of a 
strike which merits whole-hearted 
approval. 

“The scene was the Southwest and 
the strikers were the producers of oil, 
who shut down their wells because 
ruinous competition had depressed 
prices to ruinous levels. 

“There are many bituminous coal 
companies that might emulate such 
a strike with immediate profit to 
themselves and ultimate benefit to 
the entire industry. 

“Continued long-time operation at 
prices which eat into the dwindling 
substance of the past and hypothe- 
cate all reasonable hopes of future 
profit is without economic or ethical 
justification.” 

Trade unionists in various parts of 
the United States are now on strike to 
prevent wage-cutting employers from 
reducing wages to a point where they 
would not represent a_ reasonable 
figure for the use of the labor power 
of the workers. 

The spectacle of a Governor order- 
ing State troops to lock up the fac- 
tories whose regular employees are on 
strike and picket the factories with 
soldiers would receive the wholesale 
condemnation of employers, their 
journalists, economists, judges and 
politicians throughout the country. 


But such an action would differ in 
no degree from the action of the Gov- 
ernors of Oklahoma and Texas in 
ordering State troops to close and 
picket oil wells in the endeavor to as- 
sist the oil producers in their strike to 
prevent cuts in the price of oil. 

It is evident that government sup- 
port for strikes depends on whether 
they are strikes of employees to 
maintain decent wages or strikes of 
employers to maintain decent prices. 
—News Letter. 





Wall Street and Unemployment 


The Wall Street Journal is highly 
incensed because William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, intimated the danger of a 
“revolt” of the unemployed unless the 
economic order is speedily reorgan- 
ized on the basis of a work week 
short enough to give jobs to all the 
unemployed, now numbering over 
6,000,000. 

The Wall Street Journal represents 
the subversive type of American 
journalism which holds the view that 
wages should be reduced to maintain 
dividends, and that in general invest- 
ors are entitled to live in luxury even 
though their luxury drives the work- 
ers to pounding the pavements in the 
army of the unemployed. 

The Journal does not deny that mil- 
lions of workers are idle through no 
fault of their own. It does not deny 
that these millions of jobless would be 
glad to earn a living if those who own 
and operate industry would give them 
the opportunity. But confronted with 
these incontestable facts it draws 
smug comfort from its belief that 
during the coming winter public and 
private charity, bread lines and soup 
kitchens will be so large and generous 
that no one will die from the lack of 
“food and shelter.” 

From the viewpoint of the Wall 
Street Journal, living wages when the 
employers can profitably employ 
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them and soup kitchens supported by 
charity when the employers cannot 
profitably employ them are all the 
workers are entitled to and all they 
should ask. To suggest that they are 
justified in being grievously discon- 
tented with such an industrial status 
is characterized by the Journal as 
“excited rhetoric.” A bourbon lady of 
the French Revolution period had a 
similar view. When the poor of Paris 
went to the King’s palace at Versailles 
and demanded bread, this gentle lady 
is alleged to have said, “Let them eat 
cake.” 

Equally reactionary is the Wall 
Street Journal’s remedy for unem- 
ployment, or, rather, its lack of a 
remedy. It says that unemployment 
results mainly from the “fall in com- 
modity prices and changes in in- 
dustrial technique.” It declares that 
“neither of these causes can be dealt 
with quickly.” 

By changes in industrial technique 
the Journal means the wholesale in- 
troduction of labor-displacing ma- 
chinery and systems. With this new 
technique the workers in the manu- 
facturing industries alone in 1929 
produced 42 per cent more than in 
1919. Generally speaking the employ- 
ers during this periédd have kept the 
length of the working week to the six- 
day maximum that obtained when 
the workers produced 42 per cent less. 

Why cannot the unemployment 
which is largely due to the introduc- 
tion of this labor-displacing machin- 
ery be “dealt with quickly’? It can 
be. If business leaders so desired, the 
five-day week could be an established 
policy within thirty days, and the 
6,000,000 jobless men would be at 
work earning a living for themselves 
and their families. 

The will to establish the five-day 
week, the will to make wealth pro- 
ducers and family providers out of 
6,000,000 jobless, would soon find the 
way. But the Wall Street Journal and 
its reactionary satellites prefer a pau- 
perized army of 6,000,000 unem- 


ployed trudging their way through 
rain and sleet and snow to bread lines 
and soup kitchens and bunks in 


municipal lodging houses.—News 
Letter. 





Desperate Conditions of Textile 
Workers 


Deplorable conditions attributable 
to wage reductions among Southern 
textile workers are described in the 
September number of the American 
Federationist. The revelations are 
based on a first-hand investigation 
of three unnamed mill villages in 
which it is claimed the mills are 
owned and operated by a firm of 
Northern bankers. 

The mill people work 10 hours a day 
and 55 hours a week. 

Wages are described as having 
been very low at the beginning of the 
year, with a wage cut of 10 per cent 
added in February. 

The article says that in one town 
there had been 52 deaths this year 
compared with 37 during the same 
period last year before the wage 
slashes and the installation of 
“stretch-out” methods. Nine of the 
deaths were among children under 
five years of age. 

“With the pinch of low incomes, 
families, and especially children,” the 
article declares, “do not get proper 
nourishment and consequently there 
is a great deal of sickness.” 

The survey claims that workers 
whose tasks were increased by the 
“stretch-out” system received: no 
extra pay and many of them com- 
plained their work was too much for 
them and caused them to lay off for 
a day now and then to rest up. 

The report tells of heads of families 
working for from $9.30 to $18 for a 
week of 55 hours. A survey of the pay 
envelopes of 75 men and women 
showed average wages of $10.70 for 
the men and $8.81 for the women per 
week. Some of these were on part- 
time work. 
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The survey estimates the minimum 
budget for a family of five in these 
textile villages at $17.16 a week, bas- 
ing the estimate chiefly on figures 
compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.—News Letter. 





MacDonald and Thomas Sepa- 
rated from British Labor 
Movement 


London, England.—The strict dis- 
cipline of the Labor movement of 
Great Britain has lived up to its tra- 
dition in the crisis culminating in the 
resignation of the Labor Government 
and the organization of a “national” 
government headed by J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, premier of the recent 
Labor Government. 

MacDonald’s colleagues in the 
Labor Cabinet disagreed with his 
policy to reduce unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, cut wages and salaries 
of public service employees, and sim- 
ilar methods of balancing the budget. 
MacDonald refused to yield to the 
overwhelming decision of the other 
members of the Cabinet and organ- 
ized a government made up principal- 
ly of representatives of the Conserv- 
ative and Liberal parties. 

The executive committee of the 
Labor Party repudiated MacDonald’s 
flaunting of party discipline, and the 
Labor Party member of the House of 
Commons with practically a unani- 
mous vote dismissed him as the leader 
of the party and selected Arthur 
Henderson, Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs under the Labor Government, as 
his successor. 

James H. Thomas, secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, was 
at first Minister of Unemployment 
under the Labor Government and 
later Dominions Secretary. Thomas 
also decided to flaunt the will of the 
majority in MacDonald’s Labor Cab- 
inet and remained with him under the 
national government. The National 
Union of Railwaymen demanded that 
Thomas leave the national govern- 


ment. This Thomas refused to do, and 
instead resigned as secretary of the 
union, of which he had been an official 
for 35 years. 

Thomas went to the United States 
in 1917, shortly after the Congress de- 
clared war on the German govern- 
ment, and assisted in presenting the 
facts about the war to the American 
workers.—News Letter. 





Hoover Dam Workers Strike for 
Higher Wages and Better 
Working Conditions 


Las Vegas, Nev.—Over 1,400 men 
working on the Hoover Dam struck 
against low wages and bad working 
conditions. 

The chief demand of the men was 
for a minimum wage of $5 daily in all 
branches of the work, tunnel workers 
to draw $5 and miners and carpenters 
$6. The scale has been $4 for laborers, 
$5 for tunnel workers and $5.60 for 
miners and carpenters. 

In addition to wage increases the 
men demanded an improvement of 
sanitary conditions at the river camp, 
that all men involved in the strike be 
permitted to return to work without 
discrimination, that workers be sup- 
plied with ice water on and off duty, 
that the rate for board be set at $1.50 
flat per day, that an eight-hour day be 
established from camp to workings 
because of the distance, and that a 
“safety miner” be stationed at each 
tunnel entrance to expedite first aid. 

The majority of the men were em- 
ployed on the diversion tunnel, 
through which the river will be 
routed while the dam is under con- 
struction. A maximum average tem- 
perature of 119.9 degrees and a mini- 
mum average of 98 prevailed at the 
dam during the past 90 days. The 
strikers claimed that heat prostra- 
tions were common and had recently 
caused 13 deaths. 

The United States Government 
awarded the contract for construct- 
ing the Hoover Dam to Six Com- 
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panies, Inc. The contract contained 
no provisions relative to wages or 
labor conditions. It is an anti-union 
job. 

Frank Crowe, superintendent of 
Six Companies, refused to consider 
the demands of the strikers. He said 
the wage increases alone would cost 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 during the 
seven years of contract, and that Six 
Companies would not stand any such 
dimunition of its profits. To show 
that he meant business, he stopped 
construction work indefinitely. 

Crowe said that labor agencies in 
Las Vegas had assured him they could 
fill the places of the strikers with men 
who were eager to work at the low 
wages and working conditions against 
which the employees struck. 

The strike began when 125 tunnel 
workers struck against a wage cut of 
from $5 to$4aday. Later the 1,300 
others joined them.—News Letter. 





Contractors on Government 
W ork Pay Laborers 25 to 
30 Cents an Hour 


Washington.—Charges that con- 
tractors on government wrecking and 
construction jobs in the District of 
Columbia are paying laborers less 
than a living wage and less than the 
prevailing wage rate prescribed by 
law are made by George J. Adams, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the District Com- 
mittee on Employment. 

The investigation of wages and 
hours for laborers on government 
construction work on which Adams 
bases his charges was made at the re- 
quest of William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Adams declares that contractors 
pay the laborers, for the most part, 25 
or 30 cents an hour and work them 
nine and one-half hours a day instead 
of eight. The usual rate among local 
builders for this class of work is 40 
cents an hour. 


“My personal belief is that the 


wages set forth in the affidavits do 
not represent, or even remotely ap- 
proach, a fair wage, a living wage, or 
the prevailing wage,” Adams de- 
clared. 

In regard to wage cuts in general, 
Adams said: 

“T have given the question of wage 
standards considerable study, and I 
am convinced that injury will accrue 
to the economic and social stability of 
this country if a general policy of 
drastic wage reduction is permitted 
to gain headway.”—News Letter. 





A. F. of L. Approves Gompers 
Memorial 


Atlantic City, N. J—The $100,000 
memorial to be erected in Washington 
in honor of Samuel Gompers, former 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, will be completed within a 
year, William Green, president of the 
Federation, stated at the quarterly 


meeting of the Executive Council . 


here. 

The monument will occupy the tri- 
angular site contributed by Congress 
in Washington on Massachusetts av- 
enue between Tenth and Eleventh 
Streets. The Executive Council ap- 
proved the plans for the memorial as 
prepared by Robert Aitken, New 
York sculptor. The memorial has 
also been approved by the National 
Commission on Fine Arts.—News 
Letter. 





Get at Causes 


Slowly does the human learn the 
most obvious facts. Take charity: 
How long will it require for governors 
of states, mayors of cities and others 
who should know better, to learn 
that charity solves no problems of 
poverty? Poverty is like every other 
disease and has an underlying cause. 
Will people never get that one plain 
little truth through their skulls? 

Unemployment causes poverty, but 
underlying thatsomething causes this. 
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Disemployment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men must be the result of 
something. To dismiss it by calling it 
something technological will not do. 
We are a nation producing more 
foods, more fibres, more material 
wealth than any other country. We 
have a greater potentiality than any 
other country, save possibly Russia. 
We have not only overflowing granar- 
ies but we have a crop of immense 
proportion. The fecund earth has 
poured out great treasure again in al- 
most every part of the country. 
Despite this we are about to face a 
winter where millions will be, if not 
actually starving, at least in dire 
want.—International News Service. 





Take Communism Seriously 


There are still those who think it 
good politics to laugh at communism. 
That is the worst kind of politics. 

Communism takes itself mighty 
seriously. 

Remember this: Communism is not 
responsible for any measure of re- 
spect for obedience to the rules of this 
nation’s social or political order. It is 
= in business to make things work 
well. 

Communism is in business to de- 
stroy this social and political order 
and to substitute something called 
communism. Whether the substitute 
really is communism, and it isn’t, 
doesn’t matter. 

If communists take part in a strike 
they have no responsibility for win- 
ning a victory and an agreement. 
They have quite a different aim. It is 
to produce as much disorder as pos- 
sible and to make the whole outcome 
as bad as possible. 

Communists are not trying to 
achieve anything that we call good. 
They are on the job to wreck and ruin 
and disarrange and besmear. 

Observe any situation in which 
communists have played a part. In 
the end sorrow and regrets for Amer- 
ican workers who have been fooled; 


one more piece of damage chalked up 
for the communists. 

Those who understand the aims of 
communists and the teachings of 
communism never need to wait for 
the outcome. They can tell you in ad- 
vance. Those who will not take the 
trouble to understand have to wait 
for the outcome. 

The number who have to wait for 
the outcome is, as usual in such mat- 
ters, always too large. But it will be 
so until men begin to think more 
deeply and more clearly.—Interna- 
tional News Service. 





Fifteen Billion Dollars Went 
Abroad Last Year 


The State Department of our gov- 
ernment discloses the investment 
abroad of the sum of fifteen billion 
($15,000,000,000) dollars of United 
States money during 1930—the prop- 
erty of citizens of this country; and 
the similar investment of about four- 
teen billion ($14,000,000,000) dollars 
in 1929. 

Owners of capital in these sums do 
not need to bring its earnings home. 
The earnings are added to the “for- 
eign investments.” 

This money is called, in financial 
parlance, “American money.” It is 
nothing of the kind. Neither, while it 
moves about among the nations, is it 
necessary to consider it as “interna- 
tional money.” It has become super- 
national—it is “world money.” 

It has been reliably reported that 
during recent months much gold has 
been placed on deposit in French 
vaults by English financiers. It would 
hardly be accurate to call this “Eng- 
lish money”; for it has gone to 
France to escape the high English 
taxes. Neither is it French; for it will 
move just as easily to some other 
safe place, or into some profitable in- 
vestment. This, too, has become “‘su- 
pernational”—‘“‘world-money.” 

There seems to be coming into ex- 
istence a sort of no-man’s land in 
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finances. The Bank of International 
Exchange is another symptom of this 
new domain. Its funds had to come 
from somewhere. And so they came 
from certain central banks of vari- 
ous nations. And the power of the 
bank will be used to protect and pre- 
serve the sources of financial power. 
The bank is said to have a charter for 
15 years only from Switzerland— 
there was some difficulty about it. 

But in this altitude of “high 
finance” the supernational bank will 
find its way about. It will shortly be 
making laws concerning money, on 
its own motion. It is certain to be- 
come, and to be recognized as, a 
world-power; but it will have a 
setting above world powers which 
have their base in some merely politi- 
cal, territorial, or other evanescent 
consideration. 

Money power never did depend 
upon nations for its vital source.— 
International Labor News Service. 


Public Works Jobless Relief in 
Cleveland 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Public construc- 
tion work for the relief of unemploy- 
ment is more thoroughly endorsed in 
Cleveland now than when the citizens 
in November, 1929, voted public im- 
provement bonds. Then it was esti- 
mated that at the worst the city 
would have to provide for from 10 to 
15 per cent unemployment in 1930 and 
1931. The present estimate is close to 
30 per cent and this summer’s load on 
private and municipal charities is 
greater than any time since moderni- 
zation of charities began. 

When work under construction this 
year is all in motion it will provide 
jobs for around 20,000 persons who 
are now or hitherto have been sup- 
ported by public charity. This is be- 
ing done with but 10 per cent of the 
public works program in actual oper- 
ation. There is an active campaign to 
force more of the authorizations into 
actual work.—News Letter. 








Unions and the “Dole” Under- 
mining England 


New York.—Julius B. Baer, an 
authority on the organization and op- 
eration of commodity exchanges, re- 
turns to the United States with a very 
gloomy picture of present-day condi- 
tions in Great Britain. 

He found British unemployed 
workers drawing enough unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to support 
themselves and their families with- 
out the odium of private or public 
charity. He also found the British 
trade unions fairly successful in hold- 
ing up wages against the attacks of 
reactionary wage cutting employers. 
Confronted with these two features 
of industrial Great Britain, Baer de- 
clared that England is at the mercy of 
the “dole” system and the labor 
unions, both of which, he said, are do- 
ing much to undermine the stability 
and future welfare of the country. He 
evidently missed in England the soup 
kitchens and bread lines which are 
such common sights in New York 
City, where the jobless workers eke 
out an existence on pauper relief.— 
News Letter. 





Reilread Usleus Have 350,000 
Out-of-W orks 


Cleveland, O.—The Railroad Labor 
Executives’ Association is preparing 
relief plans for 350,000 unemployed 
railroad workers, railroad brother- 
hood chiefs state. The railroad execu- 
tives recently refused a general con- 
ference with railroad labor executives 
to consider the unemployment situa- 
tion, and the labor executives in turn 
refused the proposal of the railroad 
executives that each railroad line deal 
separately with the labor groups. 
David B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, said the predicament 
of the unemployed railroader is peril- 
ous and that the brotherhoods have 
nearly exhausted their relief funds. 
—News Letter. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


Tae PROBLEM of unemployment reaches out in every direction and into 
every line of business today and even into many of the sports which we 
enjoyed in past years. The many vacant seats in the grand stand and 
bleachers at ball parks and at the outdoor boxing contests are proof con- 
clusive that it is also affecting these sports. Race tracks which for years 
have held two meetings a year and always did plenty of business, especially 
in the states where the mutual betting system is permitted, are this year 
running only one meeting and some of the tracks have not opened at all. 

This all tends to swell the number of unemployed as there are many, 
so-called, unskilled workers employed in and around such places making 
their living at selling pop, peanuts, hot dogs, candies, ice cream, score cards, 
as well as the well known programs. This also means that fewer street 
cars, railroad trains, buses and taxicabs are needed, the operators of 
which may also be counted in with the ever growing number of unemployed, 
resulting from the number of factories that are closed down entirely in 
many cities or are working but a small number of their men two or three 
days a week. 

What are these people who are out of work going to do with winter 
almost at their door—if they have one? If it is a hard winter instead of an 
open one like we had last year it will be twice as bad and all reports indicate 
that business will be worse this year than last, meaning for many much 
suffering, plenty of sickness and, perhaps, a horrible death, all in the richest 
country in the world with an abundance of everything, yet no man, political 
party or organization, social, benevolent or religious, has been able to offer 
any suggestion or do anything towards changing conditions or bringing 
about any signs of prosperity. 

If the dole system such as prevails in England is suggested, there are 
many who throw up their hands in holy horror and say such a system 
takes from a man his self-respect; that instead of doing good, it creates 
greater idleness and is gradually eating up or destroying England. 

At any rate, this much may be said for it, that it saved a lot of people 
in England from starving to death during the last year and no matter 
what the cost it is worth the price because without a doubt it saved that 
country a lot of trouble as well. If any of the great thinkers and leaders of 
business in this country can find some way by which they can stop misery, 
sickness and death, resulting from starvation and cold, they should not 
allow the “cost” to stand in the way of putting it into effect. 

Cost was not considered, or limited, during the great World War and 
we won. We are now faced with a scourge almost as bad as war and we 
must win and not allow the people of our country to starve and freeze this 
winter, for whatever the cost, when they return to work, they will have to 
bear their part and pay their share in taxation of some form, as they have 
always done in the past. 





TOF 


D vane the month of October, your General Officers will be away from 
Headquarters, attending the American Federation of Labor Convention. 
They, with the other delegates elected to attend will, during the convention, 
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be looking after the best interest of our International Union and helping in 
every way towards having adopted all resolutions which are presented that 
will help the workers in general get out of the worst depression in the 
history of our country. 

Workers who should organize, as well as those who will not, are 
always looking for and ready to accept the benefits obtained through the 
actions of the Federation convention by having laws enacted favorable to 
the workers, which is accomplished through the work of the officers of 
the Federation and its legislative committee in Washington, as well as 
through the work of labor officers and legislative committees throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Owing to the enormous amount of unemployment prevailing in every 
section of our country, and throughout the world, the eyes of the workers 
of the world will be turned towards the convention watching every move 
that is being made. 

How different conditions would be if every man working for wages 
belonged to a union and had representatives in that convention. Laws that 
it has taken years to place on the statute books would have been placed 
on them long ago and, perhaps, by this time greatly improved. This end 
may be gained if we will all but work a little harder for our unions. 


OTT 


Banxers of the country, who sitting back in their swivel chairs, advocate 
wage cutting, or those who are trying to bring about reduction in wages, 
might better occupy their time in advising the workers as to how they can 
get their money out of the all-too-many “closed” banks throughout the 
country. By doing this they will be giving advice for which the people in 
general will be very thankful. Or, they might let us know why they have 
cut down the interest on savings accounts and pay practically nothing on 
checking accounts, while still charging the same high rate of interest on 
loans of all kinds and especially those made on homes. 

If they would ‘devote their time to this and explain to the public the 
conditions as they exist in their own line of work, the people in general, 
might feel that they were really trying to figure out some plan of real bene- 
fit to the people of our country. Advocating something entirely out of their 
line in order to draw the attention of the public from what has transpired 
within their own institutions, is surely acting from a selfish standpoint and 
will in no way fool the workers. 

All bankers do not look alike to us, but we do have to look, in the 
same way, on all closed banks, because to us they are very much like an 
electric ice box, very cold on the inside, and especially so when we happen 
to have money deposited in them. 

These same workers whose wages you, Mr. Banker, wish to have 
reduced, purchased the Liberty Bonds during the war, supplied the largest 
portion of men who fought in the war, as well as the largest number who are 
still over there, never to return. 


TT 'T 


Jousr COUNCILS of our International Union are what might be termed the 
conciliators between the International Union and the locals in their dis- 
tricts, on wage scales, strikes and other matters, when it becomes neces- 
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sary. A great deal of good may be accomplished by our Joint Councils if 
they carry out the work in the manner intended when the convention first 
made the formation of Councils possible. 


Joint Councils should give careful consideration to wage agreements 
when they are before them for endorsement because if a wage scale which is 
to be presented to a group of employers contains any radical changes in 
working conditions or wages, such changes may be the cause of involving 
other locals represented in the Council in serious trouble later on when 
said locals go to their employers seeking a renewal- of their agreements. 

We all know in days past it was the custom of some of the secretaries 
of employers’ associations to point out to the employers what they could 
next expect and were always trying to throw out the impression that they 
were to be put out of business. 


Of course, all of this was done for the purpose of getting members for 
their association and to make preparations to resist any attempt to raise 
the wages or lessen the hours of their employees. Strikebreaking agencies 
also used the same method and propaganda in advertising their business. 


The best of feeling should always prevail in the Joint Council. The 
large local unions are expected to, and do, help the smaller locals in order 
that they may become stronger numerically and thus be in a position to 
do more for the membership. 

We do not know of any Joint Council connected with the International 
which is not doing good work not only for our unions but for the Labor 
Movement in general. 

It is also a very important matter that all elected officers of local unions, 
including the business agents, attend all Joint Council meetings, so that 
they and the locals they represent may at all times know just what is 
going on in our union and in the Labor Movement. 

As per the Constitution of our International, wage scales or strikes 
cannot be endorsed by the General President except where first endorsed 
by the Joint Council in the district. Of course, this does not apply to 
locals in small towns and cities where there are not sufficient locals to 
form a Joint Council. 


ww SY 


Iw ALMOST any district, when business is dull and men are out of work, 
jurisdiction questions of all kinds crop up, and it is surprising to notice 
the number of different Unions that want to claim work which belongs to 
our International. These claims are always made when we have the men 
doing work in our unions, although no effort is made to get the men doing 
this same class of work in unorganized fields. 

In most cases we find that it is the business agents of the other crafts 
who cause most of the trouble in order to get work for some of their out-of- 
work members, thereby collecting a few dollars in dues and holding their 
jobs intact. 

Our International wants only such workers as come under our charter 
rights as given us by the American Federation of Labor in conventions 
of that body. 

When a question of jurisdiction on any job comes up we are always 
willing to sit in with the other side and settle the question between our- 
selves and not stop work on the job or cause any fair contractor or 
builder any delay or trouble. Unfortunately there are unions that will sit 
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in and talk but unless it is all their way, they refuse to play. Such repre- 
sentatives are what might be called one-way “Johnnies,” always right in 
their own minds, but the time usually comes when even their own unions 
will not stand for them any longer. Representatives must deal fair all 
around if they expect to go ahead and be successful in their work and with 
their union. 


OTF 


4 AST YEAR, owing to the drought which extended into every section of the 
country, farmers and men engaged in business in-many communities went 
broke and had to be helped by the public so that they might eat and keep 
warm. 

This year there was not any drought anywhere and the trouble now 
seems to be that we have altogether too much of everything except money 
and work. The newspapers of the country tell us there is not any market 
for the crops and fruit which are so plentiful. 

Driving out into the country on Saturday afternoon or Sunday there 
are to be seen all along the roadside stands which are loaded with all kinds 
of farm produce, but there seems to be very few buyers. When talking with 
those who have built these stands on the roadside many of them. will tell 
you there is not much use hauling their stuff to market as the markets are 
crowded with all kinds of vegetables and fruits which they can hardly sell 
at any price. 

All of this makes us wonder what is in store for us next year. The 
cotton states had a bumper crop this year but no market for it. Wheat and 
grain markets are filled to overflowing and althought the price is the lowest 
it has been for many years they cannot find any sale for it. At the same 
time, in other parts of the world, there are thousands of human beings 
who are not only hungry but who are starving to death because they do 
not have any money and cannot get any credit. It reminds us of the old 


saying about ice, that the rich have it in the summer and the poor in the 
winter. : 


Let us hope we may be granted a moratorium from this bad luck for, 
at least, a few years, so that “joy” may again be placed back in enjoyment. 


ry? T 


Au OF the latest improved machinery on the market today is the result 
of the workings of some one’s brains and were invented not only that they 
might make for the inventors a fortune, but also that these machines 
might lift heavy burdens from off the backs of both man and beast, al- 
though no thought, seemingly, was given as to what was to become of 
the man and the beast that formerly did this work. 

As far as the beast is concerned that was easily remedied because stock 
raisers simply cut down their production and quit the business, but as far 
as man is concerned, the situation is different, as man is necessary in order 
to help use up what these machines produce. 

Reports show that the population of our country is increasing steadily 
each year, even with the immigration laws being enforced more strictly 
than ever before. Consequently, there seems to be but one answer—a five- 
day week, a five-hour day and wages sufficiently high to enable the workers 
to purchase and enjoy the various output of these machines, that have, 
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and will continue, to add each time there happens to be a business slump, 
or when times are bad, to the great number of unemployed. 


TF 


H ENRY FORD’S latest idea as to how he can help those who are employed 
in his great factories, is that they must have gardens during the spring and 
summer to grow vegetables for their own use. Any man who works for 
him must agree to do this. No doubt other employers will follow his plan. 

That Mr. Ford means well and will see the plan through, even to the 
extent of hiring instructors of the best kind, is not doubted by any one. On 
the other hand, what is to become of the farmer, and his help, who make 
their living from his truck garden? His help may not be very well paid, 
but at the same time it is their means of living. 

iv the reputation which the Ford plants have throughout the country— 
that they pay good wages and give steady employment—is true, then those 
employed in his factories should be in a position to buy all the vegetables 
they need and give the other man a chance to live. 

This plan of making gardens and growing vegetables was tried out 
during the world war and proved to be a very good one because at that time 
everything we could grow or make was needed in order that our country 
might be in a position to send plenty of food and supplies to our boys on the 
battle fields. 

This would become a queer country and much confusion would result if 
every person would start in to grow and make for themselves everything 
they need in this life. 

The proper thing to do and one which will help towards prosperity is for 
employers to pay their employees sufficient wages to enable them to save 
a little so that when hard times come there will be an account in the em- 
ployee’s name at the bank, and then the neighborhood grocer, baker, drug- 
gist and produce dealer will not suffer in their line of business, because the 
links in the chain binding the community together are the producers, the 
consumers, the dealers and workers in general. 


Te OS 


Tue VACATION period is over and the children are all now back at school. 
Fathers and mothers were proud to see their children off to school looking 
as good and as happy as the other children. 

In a few years those starting in this year will be graduating. Every 
child who wishes to get an education should have the opportunity to go 
through high school and college as well. 

Great care must be exercised by drivers of all automobiles, teams and 
trucks around school houses and play grounds so that these children may 
not meet with an accident or injury of any kind. Safety for all, but especial- 
ly for children. 


ee ie 


Tus MAGAZINE is printed by union printers who work in a union shop, 
printed on union watermarked paper, paid for by the International Union 
and will be sent to the home address, free of charge, of every member in 
good standing whose name and address is sent into this office by the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local. If you are not receiving it find out from 
your secretary-treasurer why your name has not been forwarded. 
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You will notice on the front page that the International does not accept, 
or publish, advertisements of any description and that the magazine con- 
tains only news pertaining to our International and matters of interest to 
the labor movement in general. 


TTF 


T 

Now THAT the oil companies have discontinued fighting one another by 
cutting the price of gasoline, we may reasonably be assured that the price 
will go up, and then we can see just how much the gas tax really is. In 
other parts of the country they are trying to boost it still higher although 
it is four, five and six cents a gallon right now. No matter where the tax 
is placed it is the worker who pays it in the end even if he does not have an 
automobile. 


Tee 


TD avucsr SAVING has again been placed on the shelf until next May. 
There were some sections of the country where they would not have it 
although it seems to have been a good thing for all of the big cities through- 
out the country. 

It seems to us that Congress could make it a law and thus stop a lot of 
confusion as to train time, etc. The statement that it is only good for golf 
players is a joke, because it gives to every one one more hour of daylight 
in which to see their own town or use as they please. Of course, we do 
not expect to have the gas and electric light companies second this motion 
nor to help put it through Congress. 


TTT 


Just A short time ago and before the depression became so bad, there was 
a lot of talk on the subject of buying on the installment plan; that there 
was altogether too much of it going on; that many families were clear over 
their heads in debt and going further into debt every day purchasing many 
things they could easily get along without because they could buy them 
on the installment plan. There is not any question but what there is some 
truth in these statements. However, that subject is now dropped for a 
while, at least, and nothing much will be said or heard about it until business 
picks up again. 

There is another phase of the installment plan known as the loan 
business whose operators were commonly called loan sharks in days gone 
by, but who nowadays operate under fancier names, but who are in reality 
in the same old business. 

The public listening in on the radio almost any night are told in very 
glowing terms how easy it is to get a loan, making almost any one believe 
that a country cousin had died and left him a lot of money. They tell about 
all the things they don’t do—will not ring up your boss or trouble your 
friends—but never a word as to what the interest amounts up to in 
a year. Their three or three and a half per cent means that much a 
month and not a year and they will make you pay about thirty-six per cent 
a year. The laws of many states permit them to operate and when the 
Legislature is in session there are always enough lobbyists around to see 
that these laws are not changed. 

We do not have anything against any one in the business, but we do 
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say to our people, do not borrow under those conditions except in a case of 
extreme emergency. To borrow and pay that price on something which it 
is not absolutely necessary for you to have, is certainly a shame and works a 
real hardship on your pay envelope and a tremendous hardship on your 
family. As a matter of fact, a loan from such people is easy to get but, as 
a rule, hard to pay off, and you seldom get out of their clutches once they 
get a hold on you. Think this over. 


TTF 


Tue GOMPERS MEMORIAL has been approved by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and also by the National Commission 
on Fine Arts. Reports say that it will take from two to three years longer 
to complete it. If that is the case, Mr. Gompers will then be dead about ten 
years. Many who served with him during his life have died since. As the 
money for this memorial has all been paid in, the work on it should be 
rushed along so that the labor men of yesterday and today may see its 
completion. Labor men who were leaders in their unions are, as a rule, 
soon forgotten when they die. Samuel Gompers, who was president of 
the American Federation of Labor for more than forty years, will, of course, 
be an exception to this rule, and he should be, as he certainly was a real 
and grand old man for the working men and women of our country, and of 
the world. 


VV Fr 


Genre PRESIDENT DANIEL J. TOBIN, while on an Eastern trip the latter 
part of August, was a guest and addressed the convention of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, 
held in Boston, Mass. The officers of that International Union and ours have 
always been very good friends and all jurisdiction questions between the 
two organizations have always been settled without any bad feeling pre- 
vailing. W. D. Mahon, who has held the office of president for a good 
many years, was re-elected. 


TTF 


Tue FIVE-DAY WEEK seems to hold the headlines of about all the Labor 
newspapers and magazines sent out recently. The Executive Council of the 
Federation of Labor came out for it and offered it as one of the means for 
obtaining employment for those out of work. 

President Green of the American Federation of Labor asked that an 
industrial conference be held, but so far there has not been any favorable 
response from President Hoover on that subject or from any of the leaders 
of so-called Big Business. The five-day week may be the reason. 

No doubt, we will soon know what the new committee of sixty have to 
say about it. Like the Wickersham Committee, with its 57-variety report on 
Prohibition, the committee of sixty may be able to duck the five-day week 
through the use of a great lot of words. However, no matter what is said 
or done, who likes or disliked it, it is on the way and when it does come the 
world will go along just the same and no one will fail or go out of business 
on account of it. 


ee OT 
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Wren SPENDING your union-made wages, look for the Union Label. Also 
when going to places to dance or to the theatres, movies or otherwise, pick 
out the places where they hire men and women to furnish the music. These 
persons have to live the same as we do. There is enough canned goods in 
the world now without our helping to support canned music, which has 
helped put workers on the streets looking for work and something to eat. 


TV 

Tue CHICAGO Federation of Labor did itself and the Labor Movement up 
proud in its celebration on Labor Day, with a parade of over 50,000 union 
workers, bands and many floats in line. Many prominent speakers, both 
inside and outside of the movement, such as Governor Murray of Oklahoma 
and Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, ad- 
dressed the gathering in Soldier Field, where sports of all kinds were 
participated in and those present enjoyed themselves during the entire day. 

It was a sight which the citizens of Chicago will not soon forget nor will 
the radio public who were listening in. 

The reading of what the American Federation of Labor has stood for 
and worked for during the past fifty years and the many measures favorable 
to the workers which have been enacted into law through its efforts surely 
should have had some effect on the workers who do not belong to any union. 
If those workers would only read some labor publications containing some 
real labor union news instead of always listening to the employers who 
want long hours and small wages, they would be much better off. 

To the officers and members of the Chicago Federation of Labor we 
wish to extend our congratulations on their splendid parade and program 


on Labor Day, 1931, also on their celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 


the American Federation of Labor. 


noo 
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Getting Job and Man Together 


In three months ending in July the 


expanded United States Employ- 
ment Service, whipped into shape by 
John R. Alpine within the Depart- 
ment of Labor presided over by Sec- 
retary Doak, connected a quarter of a 
million men with jobs and kept armies 
of others from concentrating where 
there were no jobs. 

That was progress. The Service is 
still being expanded and developed 
and imbued with discipline and the 
idea that it has one task—getting 
jobs. 

Both Secretary Doak and General 
Supervisor Alpine believe the Serv- 
ice will cut a real figure this winter in 
finding work. An effort is being made 
to develop work, as well as to merely 
find it. 


7 


The Service is confronted with a 
tremendous task. The probability is 
that no employment service can, by 
its own efforts, cure the breakdown of 
an industrial order, or its serious dis- 
arrangement. 

However heroic may be the efforts 
of the Employment Service, industry 
itself has got to furnish most of the 
pay rolls. Let us see that we put the 
blame where it belongs.—Interna- 
tional News Service. 





Jobless in Belgium 


Brussels, Belgium.—Insured  un- 
employed workers in Belgium at the 
end of June numbered 62,642, or 8.9 
per cent of the total insured, which 
compares with 7.9 at the end of May 
and 1.9 at the end of June, 1930.— 
News Letter. 


























Some “Dont’s to “Remember: 


DON’T always be behind in your dues. Give yourself a surprise 
and pay up once in a while. 


DON’T find fault with the different systems which have been 
established unless you can suggest a remedy or an improvement 
for at least one-half of them. 


DON’T expect the Business Agent to be the whole union and do 
all the work. Once in a while give him a boost instead of a knock 
and help do some of the organizing work yourself. 


DON’T tell the boss all you know about someone else. He pays 
you to work and not to be a detective. 


DON’T, on a lift'with you, expect the other man to always take 
the heavy end. His back may not be any stronger than yours. 


DON’T, wherever you are, whether at a union meeting, at work, 
or at home, think you know it all. Listen once in a while and 
you may learn something new. 


DON’T sulk on your. job because it happens to be a tough one; 
the next load may be soft. Be sure and always be willing to 
give and take—you will be happier and the day won’t seem so 
long. 


DON’T, during these hard times, look for all the overtime. Give 
the other boys a chance to live also. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


* . The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 


| 222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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